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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



August, 



with Special Reference to the coming Hague Con- 
ference " ; " Uniform Regulations as to Patents and 
Trade Marks " ; " Uniform Customs and Port Regu- 
lation " ; " Uniform Regulations as to Copyrights " ; 
" Uniform Sanitary and Quarantine Regulations " ; 
" International Recognition of Professional Diplo- 
mas ; " the " Pan-American Railway Project " ; " De- 
velopment of International Intercourse through 
Steamship Lines, a Pan-American Bank, etc. " ; and 
the " Drago Doctrine." 

This is a large program, and will require the 
individual and united wisdom of the distinguished 
members of the Conference to work out the details 
of the various subjects in just and practicable meas- 
ures. Most of these matters have come over from 
the former Pan-American Congresses, and have had 
the long and careful study of at least a considerable 
proportion of the delegates now at Rio Janeiro. 
Real progress toward the final disposition of several 
of them may therefore be expected. The treaty for 
the submission of all questions of pecuniary claims 
to the Hague Court will, we hope, be renewed for 
another five years or longer. Something, we trust, 
will be done toward furthering the admission of all 
the Latin-American countries as parties to the Hague 
Convention, which ought to have taken place ere 
now, in accordance with the vote of adherence at 
Mexico City. The Drago Doctrine, that debts due 
citizens of foreign countries should never be collected 
by those governments by force, ought to receive the 
unanimous and cordial approval of the Conference, 
so as to make it a part of American policy and ulti- 
mately of international law. The Pan-American 
railway scheme, which has already made much prog- 
ress, will be further advanced by the Rio Conference, 
the members of the committee appointed at Mexico 
having been by courtesy admitted to the sessions. 

But whatever of a positive character the Confer- 
ence may or may not do, the greatest service which 
it can possibly do toward the closer union and deeper 
and more intelligent mutual friendship of all parte of 
this hemisphere will have been rendered by the mere 
fact of its meeting and patient and careful delibera- 
tion upon the great questions of commerce, trans- 
portation, sanitation, etc., which concern alike the 
whole sisterhood of American states. Such a meet- 
ing, seriously gathered, focalizes and centralizes the 
attention and interest of all Americans. The dele- 
gates composing the conference think and speak and 
act, for the time being, not as citizens of their vari- 
ous countries, but as Pan-Americans, having common 
interests, common hopes and aspirations, common 
difficulties and dangers. And so are we all, through 
such a congress, brought to think and speak and act 
as Pan-Americans. And that will do us all and all 
our countries good, and lift us to higher planes of 
living and doing, to larger views of patriotism, and 
of the place and mission of our beloved countries. 



This third Pan-American Congress could not 
therefore better and more worthily fulfill its mission, 
and perform its supremest service for the future 
weal of all America and Americans, and for all the 
world moreover, than by recommending to the gov- 
ernments represented an agreement making the 
International American Conference a permanent 
organization, to meet hereafter automatically and 
periodically for the self-same purposes for which the 
three Pan-American Congresses have already been 
held. This purpose seems to be involved in the 
proposed reorganization of the Bureau of American 
Republics, and we hope that the distinguished states- 
men and diplomats gathered at Rio may see clearly 
the ripeness of the time and of All-American affairs 
for the taking of this great step. 



The London Interparliamentary 
Conference. 

The cable dispatches indicate that the fourteenth 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, which 
opened in London July 23, was perhaps the most 
important meeting which the Union has ever held, 
that at St. Louis in 1904 under the auspices of our 
government not excepted. We hope to give fuller 
details of the work and conclusions of the Confer- 
ence in a subsequent issue. 

The Conference was held in the Palace of West- 
minster with a very large attendance of delegates 
from the national groups. Lord Weardale (Philip 
Stanhope), who has been a prominent figure in the 
British Group, was chosen president. 

The British Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, welcomed the Conference at the open- 
ing session, in a speech which awakened great en- 
thusiasm. He declared that King Edward had 
always been a great advocate of peace, and that 
the British government was in entire sympathy 
with the object of the Conference. Count Apponyi 
of Hungary, one of the leaders of the Union, char- 
acterized the Premier's speech as " a direct message 
from King Edward " and moved that the following 
telegram be sent the King : " The Interparlia- 
mentary Conference has received the King's adhe- 
sion with profound gratitude. May he long be 
spared to promote the welfare of his people and 
the cause of international peace." The members 
of the Conference afterwards, on the King's invita- 
tion, visited him at Windsor. 

This participation of the Prime Minister of the 
British Empire, — one might almost say the per- 
sonal participation of the King himself, is what 
gives this London meeting its extraordinary sig- 
nificance. It puts the whole international peace 
movement in a position of vantage and strength 
which, fast as it has progressed, it has never before 
occupied. 
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Another striking feature of the meeting was the 
appearance for the first time in an Interparlia- 
mentary Conference of representatives from Russia. 
These came from the Douma, in which a group had 
been constituted. Though the Douma was dissolved 
by the Czar while the Conference was still going on, 
these delegates, though proposing to go home, were 
prevailed upon to remain and take part in the pro- 
ceedings, as they certainly had a right to do, under 
the constitution of the Union, which allows ex- 
members of parliaments to remain members. 
Prince Hilkoff, one of the Russians, a former min- 
ister of railways, was appointed a member of the 
Executive Council of the Union. We are not dis- 
posed to lay over-stress on the Prime Minister's 
ejaculation, in a sudden access of enthusiasm, " La 
Douma est morte ! Vive la Douma ! " (The 
Douma is dead ! Long live the Douma !) but the 
actual presence of representatives from the first 
Russian parliament, whom Sir Henry especially 
greeted, is an event of very large omen. We do 
not need to point out what it signifies for the 
future. That is known to everybody who thinks 
and who takes any comprehensive view of the his- 
tory which is now making. 

Mr. Bryan's presence appears to have added both 
to the interest and value of the Conference. Though 
four years a member of our House of Representa- 
tives he is not technically entitled to membership 
in the Interparliamentary Union, as he did not 
belong to it when he was in Congress. He was 
admitted by a special rule adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council providing for the admission of such 
eminent men as the Union might like to have 
associated with it. 

Mr. Bryan's amendment to the proposed model 
arbitration treaty reported by the special Commit- 
tee appointed at Brussels last year was most im- 
portant. He had already urged the principle of 
the amendment in the remarkable speech which he 
delivered at the Fourth of July dinner of the 
American Society, in which he said : " I venture to 
suggest that the world's peace would be greatly 
promoted by an agreement among the leading 
nations that no declaration of war should be made 
until the submission of the question in controversy 
to an impartial court for investigation, each nation 
reserving the right to accept or reject the decision." 
Believing that such a course would "in almost 
every instance insure an amicable settlement," he 
proposed the amendment above alluded to, which 
was unanimously adopted and was as follows : 

" If a disagreement should occur between contracting 
parties, which in the terms of the proposed arbitration 
treaty need not be submitted to arbitration, they shall, 
before declaring war or engaging in any hostilities what- 
ever, submit the question to the Hague Court, or some 
other impartial international tribunal, for investigation 



and report, each party reserving the right to act inde- 
pendently afterward." 

The model arbitration treaty presented by the 
Committee was further amended, on motion of 
Hon. T. E. Burton, of Ohio, so as to include as 
subjects of arbitration questions relating to consular 
and diplomatic privilege and the collection of debts. 
The draft of treaty was then adopted, considerably 
modified from the form in which it had been pre- 
sented by the American delegation at Brussels last 
year. It will be presented to the coming Hague 
Conference. 

In the matter of a periodic congress of the na- 
tions and the codification of international law, 
which had also been referred at Brussels to a 
special Commission, the following proposals were 
adopted and will also go to the Hague Conference : 

" First. That it would be advantageous to give the 
Hague Conference a more permanent influence in the 
organized functions of diplomacy, and that the Powers 
should agree in establishing periodical meetings of the 
Conference. 

" Second. That in naming their representatives to 
the second Hague Conference the Powers may usefully 
give them instructions to ascertain the best means of 
constituting a consultative commission charged with the 
duty of preparing the codification and development of 
international law." 

The great subjects of a general treaty of obli- 
gatory arbitration and of a regular congress of 
the nations, which have received such strong and 
widespread support for the past two years, are, 
therefore, to come before the next Hague Con- 
ference, supported by the immense weight of this 
body of more than two thousand members of the 
parliaments of the different nations. This does not 
absolutely insure favorable action at The Hague, but 
it does insure serious, thorough consideration, and 
of the practical outcome there can be little doubt. 

The subject of limitation of armaments was also 
before the London Conference, introduced by Mr. 
d'Estournelles de Constant, head of the French 
delegation, in an excellent address in which he re- 
iterated some of the strong points of his two memo- 
rable speeches in the French Senate on this subject. 
But comment on the action taken on this matter we 
must leave till we have fuller details of the meeting 
than the cable has brought. 

1 ■ ♦ » ■ 

We greatly regret that, from using an imperfect 
copy of the Mohonk Conference platform in our last 
issue, the action of the Conference in unanimously 
approving the proposal of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade for the neutralization of the Atlantic 
trade routes failed to appear. We print this month 
the excellent speech of Hon. L. E. Chamberlain of 
Brockton, Mass., which led to the action of the 
Conference. 



